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LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS 

BY WILLIAM DEAK HOWELLS, HENRY JAMES, AND FRANK B. 

SANBORN 



[A dinner was given in "New York on March 2d to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth birthday of William Dean Howells. The interesting recollections 
which are published herewith constituted a part of the proceedings. — 
The Editor.] 



BY MR. HOWELLS 
Some fifty-two years ago, come next summer, I sat with 
the great Hawthorne on the hill behind his house in Con- 
cord and heard him say several memorable things. The 
most memorable of these things was to the effect that there 
was nothing like recognition to make a man modest. At the 
time I supposed he was speaking of one of his neighbors, 
perhaps Thoreau, perhaps Alcott, who bad not had recog- 
nition enough to make him modest. It has since occurred 
to me that he had the actual occasion in mind and was, with 
a subtle prescience, insinuating the kindly hope that I might 
profit by the insurpassable inducement to shrink into the 
background which has been given me here to-night. This, 
in fact, is what I propose to do when I have made you be- 
lieve that I really mean it in putting away the crowns you 
have offered me on this little Lupercal of mine. I can do 
this the more easily when I remember that the occasion was 
no more the effect of my wishing than of my deserving, but 
was created solely by that genius for hospitality in our host 
which bends all wills to it when it frees itself in the notion 
of a seventy-fifth birthday dinner or the like. I can do 
it still more easily, if possible, when I recall myself to 
consciousness of the fact that whatever else has brought you 
here, you are glad and proud to be here supremely because 
the occasion is honored by the Nation in the presence of the 
man who honors the high office of Washington and Lincoln: 
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If you ask me for some further conjecture of mine as to 
why our host and his chief guest should have united on this 
occasion so apparently, so evidently inadequate, I will urge 
in their defense that I do not come seventy-five years of age 
every day, and that if I should prove altogether unworthy of 
their kindness the occasion will not repeat itself though I 
should live to be a hundred. Except as a condition of being 
still alive, I would not have chosen to have a seventy-fifth 
birthday. It is something that both practice and precept 
would have forbidden me. I have never had a seventy-fifth 
birthday before in my life and I am keenly aware that in now 
venturing upon one I am transcending the psalmist's limit of 
threescore years and ten. Yet, with all this, I will not deny 
that there is some merit in having lived seventy-five years, 
though there is not so much merit as the man who has done 
it is apt to think. The very experience of life which has 
enlightened him on most points rather darkens him on 
this one and he comes to believe that somehow he has done 
the things he has witnessed, or, if he has not done them, 
that they have been done because of him. I should like 
you to keep this amiable peculiarity of our race in view 
when I say what great things of our literature I have known 
and what great things I hope of it. 

To the backward glance the light of the past seems one 
great glow, but it is in fact a group of stellar fires ; fixed stars 
not unaccompanied by wandering comets, not without the 
gaiety of aimless meteors. Perhaps it is as some incandes- 
cent mass that the future will behold this present when it has 
become the past, and we who sit here to-night shall appear 
one great glow without distinction of age or sex or any quali- 
tative difference in our several glory. But we who sit here 
to-night are keenly aware of distinctions and of differences. 
Such of us as are the fixed stars know very well which are 
the wandering comets and which are the aimless meteors 
kindling only in their passage through our atmosphere. It 
has been so in every period ; and if I say that I knew at first 
hand the luminaries of a bygone period it is not merely 
to attribute their greatness to my acquaintance with them, 
but it is also to affirm their consciousness of difference 
from one another. They differed as the stars differ in glory 
and always will, though the stars may not know it as those 
great men did. The list of them is very long, and I may say 
that if I missed the personal acquaintance of Cooper and 
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Irving and Poe and Prescott I was personally acquainted 
with all the others in whom the story of American literature 
sums itself. I knew Hawthorne and Emerson and Walt 
Whitman; I knew Longfellow and Holmes and Whittier 
and Lowell; I knew Bryant and Bancroft and Motley; I 
knew Harriet Beecher Stowe and Julia Ward Howe ; I knew 
Artemus Ward and Stockton and Mark Twain; I knew 
Parkman and Fiske. Names refulgent still, however the 
fire, never to be relumed, seems beginning to die out of 
some of them ; names such as we have hardly the like of. 

Hardly the like of? I say this, but I say it askingly and 
at the worst wistfully in fear of your response to a ques- 
tion which I should myself answer courageously rather than 
categorically. I should not want to be damped by your 
doubt or to have my ever-youthful faith dashed by your 
experience, and so before you can get in a word I make 
haste to declare, Yes, we have many like them, but of no 
more identity with them than they felt with one another. 
As far as they were truly great they must have perceived 
that they were not so great as they had grown to seem and 
each must have perceived even more clearly that the others 
were not so great. But it is not this point that I care to 
insist upon ; it is another ; it is that difference in the present 
from the past which I think is inevitable from what seems 
the new conditioning of our lives. All of human life has 
turned more and more to the light of democracy, the light 
of equality, if you please. Literature, which was once of the 
cloister, the school, has become more and more of the forum 
and incidentally of the market-place. But it is actuated 
now by as high and noble motives as ever it was in the 
history of the world ; and I think that in turning from the 
vain endeavor of creating beauty and devoting itself to the 
effort of ascertaining life it is actuated by a clearer motive 
than before. If we have no single name so sovereign as 
these names I have cited, we have many talents which do 
things impossible to the geniuses who wore these names on 
earth. Let us love them, let us honor them; we cannot 
worship them too much, but let us remember their limita- 
tions and consider the potentiality of the artists who now 
are and are to be. Let us recognize the fact that in the 
present vast output of literature the pure gold is not less 
in quantity because the mass of dirt and dross is so im- 
measurably greater than in the days of another sort of 
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mining. I myself believe there is gold greater in quantity 
and that possibly in a critical analysis the report of the 
assayer will declare as high a percentage of the genuine 
metal. I am not dismayed by the numbers who have taken 
to literature in these days and found a living in it. At 
first it seems a little odd, a little droll to have a publisher 
announce a novel as " by a new writer " ; but when there are 
so many new readers, why should not the new writers have 
their innings? The old ones have had theirs and even the 
old readers do not want them always. Ought not we old 
writers, who are confronting a new life elsewhere at such 
close range, try to be in love with the new literature here? 
I myself am going to cultivate an affection for it from 
this on. 

The great men I have named could not do just the fine 
things, the brave things, the true things that are done now 
by the men I will not name lest I miss some in the long 
count. In my time I have seen a whole literature grow 
up and flourish into national proportions. Nearly all the 
writers I have been naming were New - Englanders, but 
now our writers are of every sectional origin and constitute 
an American authorship. They are of the West and the 
South, as well as of the North and East, and more and 
more their work tastes of the soil that mothered them. Once 
we had a New England literature, now we have an American 
literature, and Indianapolis is, as Boston was, a city in which 
books are held dear and the art of them is prized above any 
other. The poets, the best of them, are of or from the 
West; our ablest living historian is a Western man; our 
students of the human mind in the past and the human soul 
in the present — a very stellar group — are of the East; but 
our novelists and our novelettists are from every part of the 
country ; and each is devoted wittingly or unwittingly to the 
representation of the America that he knows best because he 
has lived it most. 

A literature as authentic and distinctive as our 
journalism has grown up in the years since the Civil War; 
my years, which must seem almost antediluvian to some of 
you here, and with this literature as truly as with our 
commerce and our finance the American consciousness has 
increased. We makers of that literature may not always 
realize it, and the readers of that literature very seldom 
knew it, but the fact remains ; and its genesis may be intel- 
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ligibly traced, I think. We began our national career by 
having no literature of our own; our reading, except 
in the very noble political writing of the fathers, came 
from England; and then, as the rift between the two coun- 
tries deepened and widened, it began to come from the 
European continent. When I commenced author it was yet 
coming very little from that continent. We still prayed 
at the old shrines; and our knees knocked together at the 
names of the awful gods of English criticism who scarcely 
even deigned an open contempt for our poor little offer- 
ings. Gradually the light which showed us the way dawned 
upon us, and it dawned from the countenance of that most 
generous of the nations, from France, from the face of 
her who befriended us in our struggle to be an independent 
people; from France whose schools no less of literature 
than of art and science are freely open to any in the whole 
world who will learn. Some of you may not know this, 
but I know it, for I am of the generation that lived it and 
I would fain help to have it remembered that we studied 
from the French masters, the continental masters, to imitate 
nature, and gave American fiction the bent which it still 
keeps wherever it is vital. You may not know it, or, if you 
know it, you may not own it, but this is the fact, and though 
a flood of. unreality followed us and swept us under, when 
that deluge went down there all over the land the seed 
that we had planted, behold ! it had sprouted and stood — 

"Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil." 

*I would have you all. whatever esthetic thinking or feel- 
ing you are of, look about you and see whether every plant 
now bearing good and nourishing fruit is not of that growth. 
There are many kinds of art, but there is only one best 
kind; and while every one ought to be freely suffered and 
cordially welcomed to do the thing he most likes to do, none 
of us should forget that there is only one best thing. Look 
about you, I say, not only in America, but in England, and 
you will see that what I say is true, for the English, too, 
have come to the right faith in their latest and greatest 
work. 4 But we came to this faith first because we had opener 
minds than the English and because we brought a willing- 
ness to learn of those masters who could teach, because we' 
also were somehow instinctively continental. Since then 
a world of continental art has offered itself to us. Master- 
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pieces have come to us from everywhere — from Norway, 
from Russia, from Poland, from Spain, from Italy, from 
Portugal — and I know no higher joy than to recognize that 
our best work is a response in form and spirit to that 
best kind which these masterpieces exemplify. Our fiction 
so far as it really exists is of the European and not the 
English make, and the newer English fiction, so far as it 
really exists, is not of the English, but of the European 
make, the American make. 

If I come now to speak of poetry, I own there are no 
sources so sweet and pure as the English sources. But 
I do not willingly yield the primacy in poetry to the Eng- 
lish poets contemporary with the American poets I knew. 
Longfellow and Bryant and Emerson and Whittier and 
Lowell and Holmes — 

" Touched the tender stops of various quills " 

to as beautiful effect of truth as the English poets of their 
time and, perhaps, in even wider range. But they belonged 
to an idealistic period when men dreamed of human per- 
fectibility through one mighty reform. Their dream was 
that if the slaves were freed there could hardly be sorrow 
on the earth which our good- will could not easily assuage. 
Now long ago the slaves were freed, but through the rift 
of the poets ' broken dream the faces of underwaged women 
and overworked children stare at us ; and it does not seem 
as if it were a sufficient change that now those faces are 
white and not black. Has the real frightened the ideal 
from us? Is poetry so essentially of the ideal that it must 
go into exile with it? Or is it that our poetry is not equal 
to the claim which humanity has upon America beyond all 
other lands and shrinks from a duty which should be her 
solemn joy? They who dreamed that beautiful dream in 
other days were each at some moment realists in their lives 
as they were idealists in their art. Each according to his 
gift laid his offering on the altar of freedom; but has each 
of our later poets, according to his gift, laid his offering on 
the altar of justice? For equality, which is justice " writ 
large,' ' is now the hope of humanity and its service is the 
condition which has effected itself even in the mystical 
sources where the inspirations of art have their rise. Yet 
I am ready, almost ready, to say that as much good poetry 
is written in this time as in the time that is past; but it is 
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not the poetry of the few, it is the poetry of the many. We 
no longer have supremacies, we no longer have primacies; 
the gods, the half-gods, the heroes are gone, I hope not to 
return; and it is the high average which reigns in this as 
in all American things. Amidst the misgivings of our poetry 
we may console ourselves with the fact that the average in 
it is higher than ever before. 

This I truly believe, though I could not allege the proofs 
as easily as I could allege those of our national advance 
in the art of the stage. Not less wonderful to me than 
the growth of the American novel in the fifty years which 
have now passed like a vision of the night is the growth of 
the American play. Scarcely less astonishing is that mood 
of ours, for it is only a mood, to which this fact is not ap- 
parent. I had greatly admired the modern English drama 
with hardly a question of its superiority to ours, but last 
summer, when I was expressing my high sense of it to an 
Englishman in London, he said, " Yes, but you know you 
are doing much better things at home, ' J and, though he gave 
me no instances, he set me thinking, and I thought I perceived 
that in their very difference from the English things which 1 
had so admired there was that which at least equaled our 
things with theirs. I thought I saw that while the English 
dramatists painted manners so wonderfully well, ours 
painted nature, our every-day American nature, which at 
the bottom of its heart is always human nature. If they 
did not paint manners so well it was perhaps because we 
had none to paint, or perhaps because our customs, which we 
make do for manners, change so rapidly from day to day, 
from Boston to Pittsburg, from to-morrow to the day 
after, and from Pittsburg to Oklahoma, that the kine- 
mategraph alone can catch them. Besides, our drama is still 
very new. Before the great Civil War which fertilized 
the fields of thought among us, as well as the fields of 
battle with the blood of its sacrifice, we had no drama 
which was essentially American except the wretched stage 
travesty of that most essentially American novel, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. But now already we have a drama* which 
has touched our life at many characteristic points, which 
has dealt with our moral and material problems and 
penetrated the psychological regions which it seemed im- 
possible an art so objective should reach. Mainly it has 
been gay as our prevalent mood is; mainly it has been 
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honest as our habit is in cases where we believe we can 
afford it; mainly it has been decent and clean and sweet as 
our average life is; and now that Ibsen no longer writes 
new plays, I would rather take my chance of pleasure and 
profit with a new American play than with any other sort 
of new play. We are still waiting our Shakespeare, but 
we can very well wait patiently for him ; perhaps one Shake- 
speare is enough for all time ; and in the mean while we may 
console ourselves in the drama as in poetry with that high 
or higher average which is the distinctive American thing. 

It is this which most consoles me for our bereavement 
in a region where it seems irreparable. In that American 
humor which within the half -century of my observation de- 
veloped itself in such proportion as almost to dwarf any 
other growth of our air, there was one humorist who when 
he died might well have given us the sense of Shakespearian 
loss, though we are not yet aware of a Shakespearian gain. 
But the soul of Mark Twain which divined and uttered the 
inmost and most immanent American mood has passed 
again so lastingly into the American consciousness that it 
will remain the inspiration of that high or higher average 
in humor which once again is the distinctively American 
thing. It will take many forms and offer many aspects to 
our glad recognition. But hereafter that high or higher 
average of our humor must always be generous and mag- 
nanimous ; in its broadest clowning, its wildest grotesquery, 
it can never forget to be kind, to be kind to the whole world 
that the touch of nature makes kin, but especially kind to 
those that the world and the world's law seem to have kept 
strangers to the rest of the family. 

If I had been witness to no other surpassing things 
of American growth in my fifty years of observation, I 
should think it glory enough to have lived in the same 
time and in the same land with the man whose name 
must always embody American humor to human re- 
membrance. "What has been my own influence on that time, 
in that land, I should like so much to say, so much to say ! 
But the theme is too vast, if not for my powers, then for 
your patience. Regretfully, very sorrowfully, I turn from 
the alluring opportunity. I shall never be just seventy-five 
years old again, and the ripe occasion must go rot in those 
bins of oblivion where so much occasion has failed of even 
the sad immortality of cold storage. Yet, in the midst of my 
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self-denial, in my poignant regret for having said so little 
about myself in my survey of things, " all which I was and 
part of which I saw," if I may so construe the Latin, I am 
very truly grateful for the lenient things that have been 
said of me here already and for those which I cannot help 
hoping some of you are still going to say of me. I must 
spend the rest of my days trying to puzzle out the reason 
of these things, unless I lay it at once to your compassion 
for a man who is seventy-five years old and still lives. But 
in venturing to live on I have the hope of returning those 
things in kind, for I understand that it is the purpose of our 
host to give you each a birthday dinner as fast as you be- 
come seventy-five years old, and that his most honored guest, 
still typifying the Nation at its best, will come to them all. 

William Dean Howells. 



BY MR. JAMES 

A LETTER TO MR. HOWELLS 

It is made known to me that they are soon to feast in 
New York the newest and freshest of the splendid birth- 
days to which you keep treating us, and that your many 
friends will meet round you to rejoice in it and reaffirm 
their allegiance. I shall not be there, to my sorrow; and, 
though this is inevitable, I yet want to be missed, peculiar- 
ly and monstrously missed, so that these words shall be 
a public apology for my absence: read by you, if you like 
and can stand it, but, better still, read to you and, in fact, 
straight at you by whoever will be so kind and so loud 
and so distinct. For I doubt, you see, whether any of your 
toasters and acclaimers have anything like my ground and 
title for being with you at such an hour. There can scarce 
be one, I think, to-day who has known you from so far back, 
who has kept so close to you for so long, and who has such 
fine old reasons — so old, yet so well preserved — to feel your 
virtue and sound your praise. My debt to you began well- 
nigh half a century ago in the most personal way possible, 
and then kept growing and growing with your own admi- 
rable growth — but always rooted in the early intimate bene- 
fit. This benefit was that you held out your open editorial 
hand to me at the time I began to write — and I allude espe- 
cially to the summer of 1866 — with a frankness and sweetness 
of hospitality that was really the making of me, the making 
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of the confidence that required help and sympathy and that I 
should otherwise, I think, have strayed and stumbled about 
a long time without acquiring. You showed me the way 
and opened me the door; you wrote to me and confessed 
yourself struck with me — I have never forgotten the beau- 
tiful thrill of that. You published me at once — and paid 
me, above all, with a dazzling promptitude; magnificently, 
I felt, and so that nothing since has ever quite come up to 
it. More than this even, you cheered me on with a sympathy 
that was in itself an inspiration. I mean that you talked 
to me and listened to me — ever so patiently and genially and 
suggestively conversed and consorted with me. This won 
me to you irresistibly and made you the most interesting 
person I knew — lost as I was in the charming sense that my 
best friend was an editor, and an almost insatiable editor, 
and that such a delicious being as that was a kind of prop- 
erty of my own. Yet how didn't that interest still quicken 
and spread when I became aware that — with such attention 
as you could spare from us, for I recognized my fellow- 
beneficiaries — you had started to cultivate your great gar- 
den as well; the tract of virgin soil that, beginning as a 
cluster of bright, fresh, sunny, and savory patches close 
about the house, as it were, was to become that vast goodly 
pleasaunce of art and observation, of appreciation and 
creation, in which you have labored, without a break or a 
lapse, to this day, and in which you have grown so grand 
a show of — well, really of everything. Your liberal visits 
to my plot and your free-handed purchases there were still 
greater events when I began to see you handle yourself 
with such ease the key to our rich and inexhaustible mystery. 
Then the question of what you would make, of your own 
powers began to be even more interesting than the question 
of what you wotfld make of mine — all the more, I confess, 
as you had ended by settling this one so happily. My con- 
fidence in myself, which you had so helped me to, gave way 
to a fascinated impression of your own spread and growth, 
for you broke out so insistently and variously that it was 
a charm to watch and an excitement to follow you. The 
only drawback that I remember suffering from was that I, 
your original debtor, couldn't print or publish or pay you — 
which would have been a sort of ideal of repayment and of 
enhanced credit; you could take care of yourself so beauti- 
fully, and I could (unless by some occasional happy chance 
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or rare favor) scarce so much as glance at your proofs or 
have a glimpse of your * ' endings. ' ' I could only read you, 
full-blown and finished, always so beautifully finished — and 
see, with the rest of the world, how you were doing it agaiu 
and again. 

That, then, was what I had with time to settle down to — 
the common attitude of seeing you do it again and again; 
keep on doing it, with your heroic consistency and your 
noble, genial abundance, during all the years that have seen 
so many apparitions come and go, so many vain flourishes 
attempted and achieved, so many little fortunes made and 
unmade, so many weaker inspirations betrayed and spent. 
Having myself to practise meaner economies, I have ad- 
mired from period to period your so ample and liberal flow ; 
wondered at your secret for doing positively a little — what 
do I say, a little? I mean a magnificent deal! — of Every- 
thing. I seem to myself to have faltered and languished, to 
have missed more occasions than I have grasped, while you 
have piled up your monument just by remaining at your 
post. For you have had the advantage, after all, of breath- 
ing an air that has suited and nourished you ; of sitting up 
to your neck, as I may say-— or at least up to your waist — 
amid the sources of your inspiration. There and so you 
were at your post; there and so the spell could ever work 
for you, there and so your relation to all your material grow 
closer and stronger, your perception penetrate, your au- 
thority accumulate. They make a great array, a literature 
in themselves, your studies of American life so acute, so 
direct, so disinterested, so preoccupied but with the fine 
truth of the case ; and the more attaching to me always for 
their referring themselves to a time and an order when we 
knew together what American life was — or thought we did, 
deluded though we may have been! I don't pretend to 
measure the effect or to sound the depths, if they be not 
the shallows, of the huge wholesale importations and so- 
called assimilations of this later time ; I only feel and speak 
for those conditions in which, as " quiet observers," as care- 
ful painters, as sincere artists, we could still in our native, 
our human and social element, know more or less where we 
were and feel more or less what we had hold of. You knew 
and felt these things better than I; you had learned them 
earlier and more intimately, and it was impossible, I think, 
to be in more instinctive and more informed possession of 
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the general truth of your subject than you happily found 
yourself. The real affair of the American case and char- 
acter, as it met your view and brushed your sensibility, that 
was what inspired and attached you, and, heedless of foolish 
flurries from other quarters, of all wild or weak slashings 
of the air and wavings in the void, you gave yourself to it 
with an incorruptible faith. You saw your field with a rare 
lucidity : you saw all it had to give in the way of the romance 
of the real and the interest and the thrill and the charm of 
the common, as one may put it ; the character and the comedy, 
the point, the pathos, the tragedy, the particular home- 
grown humanity under your eyes and your hand and with 
which the life all about you was closely interknitted. Your 
hand reached out to these things with a fondness that was 
in itself a literary gift and played with them as the artist 
only and always can play: freely, quaintly, incalculably, 
with all the assurance of his fancy and his irony, and yet 
with that fine taste for the truth and the pity and the mean- 
ing of the matter which keeps the temper of observation 
both sharp and sweet. To observe by such an instinct and 
by such reflection is to find work to one's hands and a chal- 
lenge in every bush; and as the familiar American scene 
thus bristled about you, so year by year your vision more 
and more justly responded and swarmed. You put forth 
A Modern Instance, and The Rise of Silas Lapham, and A 
Hazard of New Fortunes, and The Landlord at Lion's Head, 
and The Kentons (that perfectly classic illustration of your 
spirit and your form) after having put forth in perhaps 
lighter-fingered prelude A Foregone Conclusion, and The 
Undiscovered Country, and The Lady of the Aroostook, and 
The Minister's Charge— to make of a long list too short a 
one; with the effect again and again of a feeling for the 
human relation, as the social climate of our country quali- 
fies, intensifies, generally conditions and colors it, which, 
married in perfect felicity to the expression you found for 
its service, constituted the originality that we want to fasten 
upon you as with silver nails to-night. Stroke by stroke 
and book by book your work was to become for this exquisite 
notation of our whole democratic light and shade and give 
and take in the highest degree documentary, so that none 
other, through all your fine long season, could approach it 
in value and amplitude. None, let me say, too, was to ap- 
proach it in essential distinction ; for you had grown master, 
vol. cxcv.— -no. 677 36 
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by insidious practices best known to yourself, of a method 
so easy and so natural, so marked with the personal ele- 
ment of your humor and the play, not less personal, of your 
sympathy, that the critic kept coming on its secret con- 
nection with the grace of letters much as Fenimore Cooper's 
Leatherstocking — so knowing to be able to do it I — comes 
in the forest on the subtle tracks of Indian braves. How- 
ever, these things take us far, and what I wished mainly 
to put on record is my sense of that unfailing, testifying 
truth in you which will keep you from ever being neglected. 
The critical intelligence — if any such fitful and discredited 
light may still be conceived as within our sphere — -has not 
at all begun to render you its tribute. The more inquiring- 
ly and perceivingly it shall still be projected upon the Ameri- 
can life we used to know, the more it shall be moved by the 
analytic and historic spirit, the more indispensable, the more 
a vessel of light, will you be found. It's a great thing to 
have used one's genius and done one's work with such quiet 
and robust consistency that they fall by their own weight 
into that happy service. You may remember perhaps, and 
I like to recall, how the great and admirable Taine, in one 
of the fine excursions of his French curiosity, greeted you 
as a precious painter and a sovereign witness. But his 
appreciation, I want you to believe with me, will yet be 
carried much further, and then — though you may have 
argued yourself happy, in your generous way and with your 
incurable optimism, even while noting yourself not under- 
stood — your really beautiful time will come. Nothing so 
much as feeling that he may himself perhaps help a little 
to bring it on can give pleasure to yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 



BY MR. SANBORN 

A LETTER TO THE CHAIRMAN 

Consistently with other engagements, I find I cannot be 
present on the 2d proximo at the banquet in honor of that 
younger brother of the literary guild whom Mr. Trowbridge 
and myself, with a few others here in New England, take 
the liberty of seniority in years to entitle Mr. Howells. He 
has surpassed us all now living in the popularity, the va- 
riety, and the geniality of his books ; which are so many that 
he must shudder a little himself at the long list of them, 
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and thank Apollo and the Muses if he has not repeated him- 
self in some of them. Had he done so, he would not have 
offended his myriad of readers, who would only have recog- 
nized in that either the emphasis of a missionary of right- 
eousness or the familiar voice of a constant friend. 

My own memory of Howells as a poet goes back to the 
date before the Civil War when our Virginian friend, the 
late Moncure Conway, was also an Ohio man and had 
mounted on a sunny Cincinnati wall his ephemeral Dial, 
to which I think Howells, and certainly myself, contributed 
verses. When Conway returned to Concord (where he had 
passed agreeable weeks in his college vacations) and took 
charge of a Boston weekly, half political and half literary, 
in which I soon succeeded him as editor, he brought with him 
pleasant memories of the poet-editor in the Western Ee- 
serve (which as a spiritual quality Howells did not share), 
and also admired the stanchness of his free opinions, which 
had led him to commemorate that hero of the Eeserve who 
had so lately died in Virginia for his Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. Consequently, Conway printed some of the youth- 
ful verses of the Ashtabula poet in that first column of 
the Commonwealth, in which afterward appeared so much 
of the poetry of the Concord authors — of Alcott, Louisa 
Alcott, Emerson, Channing, Thoreau, Wasson, Edwin Mor- 
ton, Daniel Eicketson, and the undersigned. 

The first poem of Howells, I remember, was called 
" Drifting " (December, 1862) and portrayed the emo- 
tions with which a youth, going forth upon the voyage 
of life in a boat of his own (like our ancestor in the Ark), 
felt himself drifting away from all the old anchorages 
and landmarks by which he had sailed and moored in the 
long years of youth. So pathetically did he describe this 
forlorn automatic sailing that one of our feminine poets 
replied to him in the Commonwealth, consoling and en- 
couraging him to go forward and " paddle his own canoe " 
(in our beautiful Yankee dialect) ; so that the tears which 
had fallen into some distant Ohio canal must have been 
dried by the muslin kerchief of womanly sympathy. Such 
is the true function of feminine poets from Sappho and 
Corinna to Madame d'Houdetot and Madame Maeterlinck; 
and doubtless our gray-haired novelist has many times re- 
ceived the same consolation in the half-century since inter- 
vening. And he has so well managed to avoid drifting that 
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he has marshaled a fleet of forty or fifty sail in the deep 
Mediterranean waters of romance and adventure and 
handled them so magnificently that he can now bring them 
either into action or into port, as did Commodore Perry 
among the Lake Erie islands of his Ohio Mediterranean. 

Meantime the administration of President Lincoln, fol- 
lowing the good old-fashioned rule by which Irving was 
commissioned to Spain, John Howard Payne to Tunis, and 
Hawthorne to Liverpool, made Mr. Howells consul at Ven- 
ice; from which city, in 1863, he sent me for the Common- 
wealth some verses for our " Poet's Column.' ' At about 
the same time I was printing in the same weekly the famous 
verses of Thoreau on " Inspiration/ ' Miss Alcott's first 
widely read book, Hospital Sketches, Bronson Alcott's rural 
verses, and some poems of Louisa; thus placing Howells 
where he naturally belonged, among the votaries of plain 
living and high thinking who had chosen rural Concord for 
their abode. Then we had his charming sketches of Vene- 
tian life, and soon, from his Massachusetts workshop, those 
delicious pictures of New England life and character which 
in due time expanded into novels and parlor dramas, and 
missionary sallies into social and domestic situations ; which 
make him the Moralist par excellence of American society, 
whether in this country or abroad. 

Great as his altruistic service has been in this long- 
pursued line of authorship, I am inclined to think Mr. 
Howells shines most and merits the warmest gratitude as 
editor of magazines and extant authors. By these I mean 
those indispensable small volumes by gifted writers which 
are destined to outlive their longer works and carry their 
wisdom and wit down among the mass of mankind Jong after 
the large books which gave them fame have been remanded 
to back rows and high shelves in libraries. Such are the 
autobiographies of Gibbon, of Lord Herbert, of Thomas 
Elwood, the invaluable Quaker, of Alfieri, and the Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth. It was in editing other poets, and 
sketching briefly the lives of famous men, that Dr. Johnson 
won his most lasting fame until Boswell made him immortal 
by tale-bearing and listening to his conversation. Some- 
thing of the same editorial merit attaches to Mr. Howells. 
But I speak more especially of his mildness and generosity 
as editor toward unwonted or unmanageable contributors. 
I saw him show much of this virtue as editor of the Atlantic 
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Monthly— a difficult post in which he succeeded the rather 
indolent and opinionated poet Lowell, who, with all his 
genius and learning, was not a model magazine editor; and 
the publisher Fields, who had much greater success in that 
function. I believe it was under the reign of Mr. Ho wells 
that I became a rather infrequent contributor to the At- 
lantic — for which every literary person in Massachusetts 
was expected to have written something. From the aroma 
of the graces of Howells I think the Atlantic became more 
widely known than before or since ; but there are anecdotes 
that testify to the ease with which it could be ignored, es- 
pecially in foreign countries, where American authors were 
not always so popular as Mr. Howells and others have since 
made them. 

Two enthusiastic young maidens, as I have heard the 
story, from Boston or its suburbs, were at an English water- 
ing-place, where two agreeable English gentlewomen, sisters, 
were also spending some weeks. The two pairs became 
intimate and attached to each other. One day one of the 
American sisters came in, flushed and joyful, crying: " Susy, 
the Aldriches are here! The Aldriches are in town!" 
" And who are the Aldriches, dear?" said one of the Eng- 
lish sisters. " Why, Mr. Aldrich is one of our best Ameri- 
can poets; he writes novels, too, and he is most agreeable 
into the bargain." No response from the audience. Grasp- 
ing round in her mind for some hook or jutting point to 
which the English sister's interest might fasten itself, Miss 
X. said, " Why, Mr. Aldrich has been for years the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 97 With a smile of satisfied conscience 
and relieved anxiety, the Englishwoman said to her sister, 
" I suppose, Mary dear, that's the reason why we never 
heard of him." 

Editing, as Lord Napier said of diplomacy, is apt to be 
" a silent art "; but Howells made himself much heard of 
in that capacity. Of late he seems to be more distinguished 
as a traveler or non-resident, for every time his early friends 
hear of him he is in a new place just going or just returning 
from somewhere. It cannot be the restlessness of satisfied 
ambition ; it must be rather the glorious pursuit of knowl- 
edge which Tennyson's Ulysses manifested: 

"For all experience is an arch whereto 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move; 
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And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought." 

It is a noble fallacy, if fallacy it be. When I last saw him 
he was dwelling at ease in Kittery-by-the-Sea, where my 
ancestors used to fish for cod while his were feeding sheep 
on the mountains of Wales if all tales be true. I thought 
then— 

" Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, 
Which once a day, with his embossed froth, 
The turbulent surge shall cover." 

But I would invite him to a milder retreat. Let him build 
anew beside the lonely brink of Walden Pond, where storms 
are seen but never felt ; and where in summer days there 
is the greenest water, the bluest sky, and the memory of 
illustrious virtues. At our time of life, as Prospero said, 
every third thought should be our grave, and the final wish 
is appropriate — 

" Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave!" 

Concord is the place for renowned graves; and there is 
room in my hillside grave-plot beside brother authors al- 
ready buried there for his funeral coming from the wooded 
shore of Walden, and mine from the green bank of Con- 
cord Eiver, in some day that cannot be far distant. 

Till then honor and praise, well-deserved and peacefully 
enjoyed, be the lot of William Howells ! 

F. B. Sanbobn. 



